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WHAT  IT  IS 

IT  is  the  oldest  foreign  missionary 
society  in  America,  having  been 
organized  June  29,  1810,  at  Bradford, 
Mass.,  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Association  of  Massachusetts. 
Its  charter  was  received  from  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1812.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  char¬ 
ter,  was  “for  the  purpose  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands  by 
supporting  missionaries  and  advanc¬ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  From  the  beginning  it  sought 
the  co-operation  of  all  Christians, 
without  distinction  of  sect,  who  de¬ 
sired  “to  propagate  the  gospel  among 
the  unevangelized  nations.”  This  un¬ 
denominational  character  has  been 
maintained  through  the  century  of  its 
life.  During  the  century  various  re¬ 
ligious  denominations  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  its  support,  believing 
they  could  labor  for  the  same  great 
object  more  efficiently  through  de¬ 
nominational  boards,  but  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board,  still  receiving  support 
from  churches  and  individuals  of 
different  names,  is  in  the  main  sup¬ 
ported  by  Congregationalists. 
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HOW  IT  WORKS 

The  Board  is  composed  of  Corporate 
Members.  At  the  beginning  the  num¬ 
ber  was  nine,  but  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  until  in  1923  the  total 
number  is  620.  Of  this  number  a 
group  of  150  is  selected  upon  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Board’s  own  committee, 
and  are  termed  Corporate  Members 
at  Large.  The  balance  are  Corporate 
Members  by  virtue  of  their  being 
members  of  the  National  Council,  a 
provision  which  has  been  in  force  since 
1913. 

In  addition  the  Board  has  a  list  of 
over  2,000  Honorary  Members.  Min¬ 
isters,  in  consideration  of  $50  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Board  at  any  one 
time,  and  other  persons  $100,  may  be 
put  on  this  list.  They  are  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  and  assisting 
in  its  deliberations,  but  without  vote. 

A  Prudential  Committee  of  twelve 
members,  of  which  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  are  ex- 
officio  members,  is  chosen  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  Board  during  the 
interim  between  the  annual  meetings. 
This  Cornmittee  meets  at  the  Rooms 
of  the  Board  in  Boston,  usually  bi¬ 
weekly,  directs  the  conduct  of  the 
missionary  work,  appoints  mission¬ 
aries,  and  designates  fields  of  opera¬ 
tion,  seeks  to  secure  funds  for  the 
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support  of  its  work,  and  appropriates 
the  same.  Three  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retaries,  for  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Departments,  are  appointed  and  one 
Editorial  Secretary.  These  officers, 
with  two  Associate  Secretaries,  a  Can¬ 
didate  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  and 
Assistant  Treasurer  meet  with  the 
Prudential  Committee,  but  have  no 
vote. 

The  Prudential  Committee  also  ap¬ 
points  District  Secretaries  for  the  In¬ 
terior  and  Pacific  Districts,  as  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  and  assistants  in 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Departments. 

In  close  co-operation  with  the 
American  Board  are  three  Woman’s 
Boards,  each  having  a  separate  or¬ 
ganization,  and  directing  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  women  and  children. 
The  missionaries  they  adopt  receive 
appointment  from  the  American 
Board,  and  their  appropriations  pass 
through  the  Board’s  treasury.  Their 
united  contributions  for  the  year 
1922-23  amounted  to  $506,512.50. 

The  cost  of  the  work,  involving 
the  maintenance  of  790  missionaries 
and  associates ;  grants,  for  native 
Christian  laborers,  numbering  5,710; 
grants  for  schools,  colleges,  hospitals, 
industrial  work,  etc.,  together  with 
the  work  at  home,  called  for  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $1,902,826  in  the  year 
1922-23.  The  total  cost  of  collect- 
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ing  these  funds  and  the  support  of 
officers,  agents  of  all  kinds,  publica¬ 
tions,  correspondence,  and  all  home 
expenses  was  ten  and  two-tenths  per 
cent. 

WHERE  IT  WORKS 

The  American  Board  has  nineteen 
missions,  of  which  there  are  three  each 
in  China,  Africa,  Turkey,  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  one  each  in  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Micronesia,  Mexico, 
Spain,  Czecho-slovakia,  and  Bulgaria. 
The  principal  statistics  of  each  of 
these  missions  are  given  here,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  order  of  their  establish¬ 
ment.  In  five  of  the  missions  last 
year’s  figures  (except  missionaries) 
are  repeated  wholly,  or  partly  and  for 
Eastern  Turkey  no  work  is  reported. 

1.  Marathi,  in  Western  India,  1813. 
Stations,  9 ;  out-stations,  145 ;  mis¬ 
sionaries,  50 ;  native  helpers,  608 ; 
churches,  68;  with  9,165  members, 
515  added  in  1922-23 ;  pupils  under  in¬ 
struction,  8,660. 

2.  Ceylon,  1816.  Stations,  6;  out- 
stations,  41 ;  missionaries,  19 ;  native 
helpers,  569;  churches,  21,  with  2,518 
members,  91  added  in  1922-23;  pupils 
under  instruction,  11,434. 

3.  Western  Turkey,  1819.  Sta¬ 
tions,  7;  out-stations,  12;  mission¬ 
aries,  79 ;  native  helpers,  105  ;  church¬ 
es,  14,  with  1,021  members;  pupils  un¬ 
der  instruction,  1,512. 
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4-  Madura,  in  Southern  India, 
1834.  Stations,  10;  out-stations,  393; 
missionaries,  61 ;  native  helpers,  910 ; 
churches,  32,  with  9,142  members,  867 
added  in  1922-23;  pupils  under  in¬ 
struction,  14,923. 

5.  Zulu  Branch,  South  Africa 
Mission,  1835.  Stations,  22;  out-sta¬ 
tions,  184;  Missionaries,  41;  native 
helpers,  986;  churches,  29,  with  6,061 
members,  535  added  in  1922-23  ;  pupils 
under  instruction,  5,771. 

6.  Eastern  Turkey,  1836.  Stations, 
o,  missionaries,  12  ;  (mission  not  oper¬ 
ating). 

7.  Foochow  in  Southeastern  Chi¬ 

na,  1847.  Stations,  3  ;  out-stations,  71 ; 
missionaries,  50;  native  helpers,  288; 
churches,  46  wth  2,440  rnembers,  143 
added  on  confession ;  pupils  under  in¬ 
struction,  4,234.  . 

8.  Central  Turkey,  1847.  Stations, 

4;  out-stations,  18;  missionaries,  34; 
native  helpers,  135;  churches,  15,  with 
3,000  members ;  pupils  under  instruc¬ 
tion,  1,388.  .  .  ,  ^  , 

9.  Micronesia,  in  the  Caroline  and 

Marshall  groups,  1852.  Stations,  2; 
out-stations,  61  ;  missionaries,  3  > 
tive  helpers,  66;  churches,  23  with 
3,086  members ;  pupils  under  instruc¬ 
tion,  779.  . 

10.  North  China,  1854.  Stations, 
7 ;  out-stations,  188 ;  missionaries, 
141 ;  native  helpers,  7491  churches, 
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ii6,  with  1 1, 600  members,  1,479  add¬ 
ed  in  1922-23 ;  pupils  under  instruc¬ 
tion,  7,607. 

11.  Bulgaria,  1859.  Stations,  3; 
out-stations,  37;  missionaries,  21;  na¬ 
tive  helpers,  49;  churches,  22  with 
1,021  members,  32  added  in  1922-23; 
pupils  under  instruction,  363. 

12.  Japan,  1869.  Stations,  12; 
out-stations,  46 ;  missionaries,  70 ; 
churches,  180,  with  24,237  members, 
1,000  added  last  year;  Japanese  lead¬ 
ers,  134;  pupils  under  instruction, 
8,291. 

13.  Spain,  1872.  Stations,  i ;  out- 
stations,  5;  missionaries,  2;_  native 
helpers,  26;  churches,  6,  with  256 
members,  16  added  in  1922-23 ;  pupils 
under  instruction,  788. 

14.  Mexico,  1872.  Stations,  5; 
out-stations,  ii;  missionaries,  16; 
native  helpers,  40;  churches,  15,  with 
714  members,  133  added,  1922;  pupils 
under  instruction,  414. 

15.  Czecho-slovakia,  1872.  Sta¬ 
tions,  i;  out-stations,  no;  mission¬ 
aries,  2;  native  helpers,  33;  churches, 
30;  with  3,250  members,  389  added 
in  1921. 

16.  West  Central  Africa,  1880. 
Stations,  6 ;  out-stations,  205 ;  mis¬ 
sionaries,  39;  native  helpers,  644; 
churches,  4,  with  983  members,  225 
added  in  1920;  pupils  under  instruc¬ 
tion,  12,767. 
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17-  South  China,  1883  (disorgan¬ 
ized  as  a  mission).  Station,  i ;  out-sta¬ 
tions,  33  ;  missionaries,  3 ;  native  help¬ 
ers,  81 ;  churches,  21,  with  2,680  mem¬ 
bers ;  pupils  under  instruction,  1,041. 

18.  Rhodesian  Branch,  South  Af¬ 
rica  Mission,  1893.  Stations,  3;  out- 
stations,  16;  missionaries,  25;  native 
helpers,  93 ;  churches,  4,  with  530 
members;  added  in  1922,  55;  pupils 
under  instruction,  1,675. 

19.  Philippine  Islands,  1903.  2 

stations  and  21  out-stations  on  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Mindanao;  missionaries,  14; 
native  helpers,  33 ;  churches,  3,  with 
1,940  members,  259  added  in  1922; 
pupils  under  instruction,  260. 

20.  Shaowu,  1918.  Stations,  2; 
out-stations,  35;  missionaries,  20;  na¬ 
tive  helpers,  161 ;  churches,  37,  with 
1,079  members;  pupils  under  instruc¬ 
tion,  1,553. 

In  these  19  missions  there  are  now 
106  stations,  at  which  missionaries 
reside,  and  1,599  out-stations,  where 
regular  work  is  maintained,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  missionaries,  but 
in  the  immediate  care  of  native  labor¬ 
ers,  ordained  and  unordained. 

THE  FORCES  AT  WORK 

The  total  number  of  American  mis¬ 
sionaries  connected  with  these  19  mis¬ 
sions  is  702,  of  whom  167  are  or¬ 
dained,  229  wives  of  missionaries,  and 
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233  unmarried  women.  Of  the  total 
number  49  are  physicians,  besides  42 
other  male  unordained  missionaries. 
The  native  force  working  with  our 
missionaries  is  over  eight  fold  larg¬ 
er,  namely  5,710.  Of  these  natives, 
295  are  ordained,  1,032  preachers  un¬ 
ordained,  and  some  4)3o8  are  laborers 
in  other  forms  of  Christian  activity. 

The  Churches.  There  are  now  586 
churches,  connected  with  which  are 
4,817  communicants.  The  total  con¬ 
stituency  in  connection  with  these 
churches  is  incompletely  given  as  252,- 
850.  Statistics  report  1,268  Sunday 
schools  with  68,771  scholars. 

The  Schools.  It  is  in  the  training 
of  the  young  who  can  become  preach¬ 
ers,  teachers  and  laborers  for  Christ 
in  all  lines,  that  the  hope  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  lies.  In  the  missions 
of  the  Board  there  are  1,029  schools 
of  all  grades,  having  under  instruction 
82,419  students.  Of  these  schools,  28 
are  theological  and  training  schools 
and  80  are  college,  boarding  or 
high  schools.  Nearly  4,000  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  in  schools  of  higher  grade, 
and  from  among  their  number  are 
coming  many  most  efficient  Christian 
laborers. 

Medical  Work.  The  49  medical 
missionaries  of  the  Board,  16  of  whom 
are  women,  are  doing  a  wide  human¬ 
itarian  work  closely  identified  with  the 
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preaching  of  the  gospel — maintaining 
25  hospitals,  44  dispensaries,  etc.  — 
giving  annually  nearly  300,000  treat¬ 
ments,  and  thus  most  effectively  pre¬ 
senting  the  gospel  of  the  Great  Phy¬ 
sician  to  people  who  are  quick  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  beneficent  ministrations. 

Christian  Literature.  The  Board’s 
missionaries  are  engaged  in  giving  to 
the  people  of  different  lands  a  pure 
Christian  literature.  Millions  of  pages 
are  sent  out  each  year,  carrying  the 
Word  of  Life  in  the  languages  of  the 
different  countries  where  work  is 
done. 

The  Industrial  Department.  More 
and  more  is  it  felt  that  in  connection 
with  the  schools  there  is  need  of  train¬ 
ing  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  the 
head  and  heart;  and  in  the  line  of 
self-help,  as  well  as  for  the^  best  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  pupils,  industrial 
training  is  now  introduced  in  many 
schools.  By  this  plan  many  pupils 
support  themselves  while  they  are  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  Christian  service. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPART¬ 
MENT 

This  department  co-operates  closely 
with  the  Missionary  Educational  De¬ 
partment  for  our  entire  denomination, 
which  is  under  the  leadership  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Herbert  W.  Gates,  D.D.,  14 
Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
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Emphasis  is  placed  upon  mission¬ 
ary  education  in  the  Sunday  School. 
Graded  material  for  use  in  the  various 
departments  is  prepared  with  the 
needs  of  both  large  and  small  schools 
in  mind.  Books  designed  for  inter¬ 
denominational  use  give  much  addi¬ 
tional  material  for  brief  programs. 
For  missionary  committees  and  for 
teacher-training  groups,  we  have  ex¬ 
cellent  books  for  reference  and  study. 

Leaders  in  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties  should  be  in  touch  with  this  de¬ 
partment.  Special  literature  for  the 
regular  missionary  meetings,  mission 
study  classes,  and  reading  circles,  is 
available  for  their  use. 

DEFINITE  INVESTMENTS 

Among  such  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dividuals,  organizations  and  churches 
are  the  support  of  missionaries,  of 
larger  Board  projects,  and  in  carry¬ 
ing  shares  of  Kingdom  Investments. 
The  latter  plan  is  new  and  offers  $25 
shares  covering  in  part  missionaries’ 
salaries  and  general  missionary  work 
in  India,  Africa,  China  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  Report  letters  covering  these 
fields  are  sent  to  all  shareholders. 
For  information  regarding  matters  of 
definite  investments,  write  to  Charles 
Ernest  White,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
or  your  District  Secretary. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Headquarters 

14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
President,  Edward  C.  Moore,  d.  d. 
Vice-President,  David  P.  Jones 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 
Corresponding  Secretaries 

James  L.  Barton,  d.  d.  Cornelius  H.  Patton,  d.  d. 
William  E.  Strong,  d.  d. 

Treasurer,  Frederick  A.  Gaskins 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Harold  B.  Belcher 

Editorial  Secretary,  Rev.  Enoch  F.  Bell 

Associate  Secretaries 

D.  Brewer  Eddy,  d.  d.  Rev.  Ernest  W.  Riggs 

Acting  Candidate  Secretary,  Dr.  Mark  Ward 
Assistant  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  Ernest  White 


Publishing  and  Purchasing  Agent 
Harvey  L.  Meeken 


District  Offices 

New  England  District;  Secretary  Patton  in  charge, 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Middle  District:  W.  W.  Scudder,  d.  d.,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Interior  District:  Rev.  W.  F.  English  Jr.,  A.  N. 
Hitchcock,  d.  d..  Assoc.  Sec’y,  19  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago. 

Pacific  Coast  District:  Henry  H.  Kelsey,  d.d.,  Phelan 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Send  Contributions  to 

Frederick  A.  Gaskins,  Treasurer 
•  4  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Literature  and  Leaflets  of  the  American  Board  may  be 
had  by  addressing: 

Harvey  L.  Meeken 


14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Or  at  the  District  Offices. 


